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come in the near future. Also of the political situation,^ of
which he spoke with great freedom, he took a hopeful view,
much in contrast with the depression of mind which he had
shown at our last meeting during the presidential campaign.
He felt that his triumphant re-election had given him a moral
authority stronger than that which he had possessed before, and
he trusted that this strengthened authority, used with discre-
tion and in a friendly and magnanimous spirit, would secure
to his opinions concerning the measures of reconstruction he
thought it wise to adopt,, a friendlier consideration on the part
of the leading Unionists in Congress and in the country. He
did not say this in terms, but I gathered it from the tone of
his utterances. And here I may mention a story thoroughly
characteristic of Lincoln's ways, which I heard in passing
through Washington. Charles Sumner had formed a theory
of State suicide which gave to the National Government abso-
lute liberty of action as to the status of the States in rebellion
and their reconstruction after the return of peace. This theory
stood in sharp contrast to Lincoln's ideas, but Sumner clung
to it with his peculiar tenacity. The difference of opinion be-
tween the two men was so radical and outspoken that at the
time of Lincoln's second inauguration, an actual rupture of
their personal relations was currently reported and widely
believed. But in spite of their disagreements and jarrings,
Lincoln at heart esteemed Sumner very highly, and Sumner,
although sometimes seriously disturbed by Lincoln's acts or
failures to act, had implicit confidence in the rectitude of his
character and the justness of his ultimate aims. Now9 when
Lincoln heard of the rumor speaking of his personal rupture
with Sumner, he at once resolved to discredit it by an open
demonstration. On the evening of the inauguration ball he
suddenly appeared in his carriage with Mrs. Lincoln and Mr.
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diers in the field, and
